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Vake Plans to Review Cost of Living Index 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has conducted a special survey of food 
prices in a large number of stores in Atlanta, Detroit, Milwaukee, San 
Francisco, Scranton, and Washington. The study was undertaken for the 
committee recently appointed at the request of the Department of Labor by 
Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser, president of the American Statistical Association. 
This committee is reviewing the official cost of living index and will advise 
on any ways in which the index can be improved to serve wartime needs. 

The collection of prices was made from stores scattered throughout all the 
sections of these six cities in which wage earners and lower salaried workers 
live. In addition, in Washington, Detroit, and San Francisco, the suburban 
areas where these groups live were also covered. No stores in high priced 
residential neighborhoods were included. 

This study will provide more complete information on the food prices 
paid by the wage earner and clerical group than is ordinarily afforded by 
the Bureau's regular price collections. 

Dr. Frederick C. Mills, professor of statistics at Columbia University, 
and member of the staff of the National Bureau of Economic Research, is 
chairman of the committee appointed by Dr. Goldenweiser. Other members 
of the committee are: Ek. Wight Bakke, professor of economics at Yale 
University; Samuel S. Stratton, president of Middlebury College, Vermont; 
Reavis Cox, professor of economics at University of Pennsylvania; and 


Theodore W. Schultz, professor of economics of Iowa State College. 
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Recent Legislation on Industrial Relations’ 


State legislatures meeting in 1943 have voted 
drastic curbs on labor union functions and activi- 
ties. Nine of the 36 states whose legislatures have 
already adjourned enacted restrictive industrial 
relations measures.* These States are: Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, South Dakota, and Texas. 

The most far reaching of all the laws are those 
of Colorado and Kansas. Although both of these 
purport to be State labor rejations acts, they are 
of a type which will jeopardize rather than protect 
the rights of organized labor. 

The Kansas act classifies a long list of union 
activities as unfair labor practices. The law pro- 
hibits participation in a strike without authoriza- 
tion of the majority of employees by secret ballot; 
entering into an all-union agreement unless a 
majority of the employees to be governed thereby 
authorize it; and picketing which interferes with 
employees’ right to work. Also outlawed are 
jurisdictional strikes, sympathetic strikes and 
secondary boycotts. The law defines unfair labor 
practices of employers much as they are defined 
in the National Labor Relations Act but does not 
prohibit discrimination against union members in 
hiring or firing. 

Several clauses of this law relate to State regula- 
tion of union affairs. No persons may serve as 
business agents of unions unless they are citizens 
of the United States and licensed annually by the 
secretary of state. Every union must file copies 
of its constitution and bylaws, and unions with 
25 members must file annual reports with the 
secretary of state disclosing the names and remu- 
neration of their officers, the dates of elections for 
officers, rates of dues and assessments charged 
members, and sworn financial statements. Then it 
is specified ‘“The records provided for herein shall 
be made available by the secretary of state to all 
persons for examination and taking of copies.” 

The statute not only makes any violation of the 
act a criminal offense, but also authorizes court 
proceedings by the attorney general or county 
attorneys to suspend or revoke the license of any 
business agent violating the act. 

1 Report on legislation enacted complete as of June 1, 1943. 

244 State legislatures met in regular session this year. 


Only Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia did 
not meet. 


Suits challenging the constitutionality of thi 
measure have already been instituted in the Fed 
eral courts at Kansas City by the American Fed 
eration of Labor, Congress of Industrial Organiza 
tions, and United Mine Workers. The Stat: 
attorney general, according to press reports, ha 
announced he will make no arrests under the law 
until the litigation has run its course. 

The so-called “Labor Peace Act” of Colorado 
in the main follows the pattern of the Wisconsin 
Employment Peace Act but adds numerous othe: 
provisions which will impede functions of unions 
In a long declaration of the public policy of the 
State in employment relations, the statute recog- 
nizes three major interests—employers, employees, 
and the public. Whatever the rights of disputants 
in labor controversies, the act declares that their 
conduct shall not be permitted to intrude on the 
primary rights of third parties to earn a livelihood 
and transact business. The right of employees to 
refrain from engaging in concerted activities for 
the purpose of organization, collective bargaining, 
mutual aid and protection receives equal emphasis 
with the right to engage in these activities. 

An extensive list of unfair labor practices of 
employees includes the following: striking, unless 
authorized by a majority vote in a bargaining unit; 
engaging in secondary boycotts; picketing the 
domicile of an employee; hindering by mass picket- 
ing, threats, or force the pursuit of any lawful 
work; obstructing the entrance to or egress from 
a place of employment; use of “‘stand-in’”’ employ- 
ees; striking, unless 30 days’ advance notice is 
given if farm products are threatened, or 20 days 
in all other cases; use of funds for political pur- 
poses; engaging in sit-down strikes. 

A three-fourths vote of the employees in a col- 
lective bargaining unit is made a requisite for the 
closed shop. The check-off is made difficult to 
secure and in all cases may be revoked by an 
employee upon notice. 

Promises to remain members of a union are 
declared contrary to public policy and legal redress 
is withdrawn on violation of such a promise. 

The Industrial Commission of Colorado is given 
authority to enforce the act. In addition to its 
functions of determination and certification of 
representatives, the commission will have other 
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wide powers. For example, it will be able in cases 
of picketing which ‘“‘might tend to disturb,” to 
limit the number of pickets and manner and 
method of picketing. Reasonableness of union 
dues may be reviewed and altered by the commis- 
sion. The propriety of all punishments inflicted 
by unions on members is also subject to review. 
The commission annually must audit union books. 

For the first time under any State law, incor- 
poration of labor unions is made compulsory. 
The requirement extends to all trade unions, 
collective bargaining units, and company unions. 

Several legislative gains made by labor over a 
period of years are erased by the act. For exam- 
ple, most of the State anti-injunction act is 
repeale “l outright, as is the provision making 
“vellow-dog” contracts illegal. 

The Colorado State Federation of Labor has 
filed a complaint in district court asking for a 
declaratory judgment of its invalidity and for 
injunctive relief from the act which is otherwise 
scheduled to go into effect on July 1 

In Idaho, South Dakota, and Minnesota, new 
laws are aimed primarily at the activities of unions 
in agriculture. The laws of the first two States 
are almost identical. They prohibit any labor 
union representative from entering, without the 
consent of the owner, any farm or processing plant 
to collect dues, solicit membership, order a strike, 
or otherwise interfere with the activities and duties 
of the employees. Picketing of agricultural prem- 
ises and boye otting of farm products are abso- 
lutely prohibited. The South Dakota law includes 
an antiracketeering clause which forbids any 
person from soliciting or accepting money or other 
things of value for services rendered or claimed to 
be rendered to employees because of labor union 
connections. The acts further require every 
union operating in these two States to file financial 
statements annually with the secretaries of state. 

The Minnesota act, which takes the form of an 
amendment to the State labor relations act, forbids 
boycotts and strikes against processors and mar- 
keting organizations to coerce or damage farmers. 
Other provisions of the act extend beyond the field 
of agriculture. For example, it is listed as an 
unfair labor practice for any person or labor 
organization to cooperate in promoting or inducing 
or engaging in a strike unless the strike has been 
approved by a majority vote of the collective 
bargaining unit. Provision is made for compul- 
sory arbitration of labor disputes involving 
jurisdictional claims of two or more unions. 

Although several of the laws enacted this year 
require labor unions to register, only one State, 
Texas, passed a law which “deals exc lusively with 
the registration and licensing of labor organizations 
and supervision of internal union affairs. An 
identical bill has passed both houses of the a 
lature in Florida and now awaits the governor’ 
signature. Similar measures were introduced i 
at least 15 other State legislatures this vear. 
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.The Texas law requires unions to file informa- 
tion on officers and finances with the secretary of 
state, and compels all labor organizers to obtain 
identification cards from the secretary of state 
before they may solicit members. Unions must 
keep accurate accounts open to the inspection of 
members. Union officers with certain exceptions 
must be elected annually by a majority vote by 
secret ballot, and aliens or persons who have been 
convicted of felonies may not hold office. The 
law also prohibits fees which will create a fund in 
excess of the “‘reasonable requirements” of unions. 
Other provisions forbid: (1) charging fees for 
work permits, (2) political contributions, and (3) 
expelling members without a public hearing. 

Another statute in Minnesota, far less compre- 
hensive than the Texas act, provides that unions 
must hold elections every 4 vears by secret ballot 
and furnish their members with financial 
statements. 

Arkansas this year became the third State to 
place a so-called ‘anti-violence’ law on_ its 
statute books. The law is modeled after the ones 
enacted in Texas in 1941 and Mississippi in 1942. 
Eight States’ legislatures in which the bill was 
introduced this year defeated it. It is still being 
considered in Alabama. The measure regulates 
picketing by declaring that it shall be unlawful 
for any person by the use of force or violence or 
threats of force or violence to prevent or attempt 
to prevent any person from engaging in a lawful 
vocation; or for that purpose for any person 
acting in concert with others to assemble at or 
near a place where a labor dispute exists. Viola- 
tions constitute felonies punishable by imprison- 
ment in the State penitentiary for not less than 
nor more than 2 years. 

The law is scheduled to go into effect on June 
11, 90 days after adjournment of the legislature. 
However, press reports state that organized labor 
is circulating referendum petitions in order to 
submit the measure to the voters at the next 
general election in November 1944. 

The Florida Legislature passed a proposed 
constitutional amendment to outlaw closed shop 
agreements in the State. It will be voted on at 
the general election in 1944 before becoming 
effective. A majority vote of the people would 
add the following to the Declaration of Rights of 
the State Constitution: 

“The right of persons to work shall not be 
denied or abridged on account of membership or 
nonmembership in any labor union or labor 
organization, provided that this clause shall not 
be construed to deny or abridge the right of 
employees by and through a labor organization or 
labor union to bargain collectively with their 
employer.” 

A recent Michigan law restricts all activities 
interfering with the operation, loading or unload- 
ing of a vehicle carrying farm or commercial 
produc ta, 








States Report on Labor Law Variations for First War Year 


State labor departments, by relaxing labor laws 
temporarily to meet war production emergencies, 
have preserved basic standards. State reports 
covering the period from Pearl Harbor to December 
31, 1942, analyzed by the Division of Labor 
Standards, tell this story. 

Behind the figures on permits granted and 
denied lies the fact that hard-won labor standards 
still hold. The States have adopted flexible and 
efficient methods of adjusting these standards to 
meet the country’s needs during the war. They 
have encouraged employers to return to legal hours 
standards as quickly as possible. Many of the 
State laws require a 48-hour week, an 8-hour day, 
1 day of rest in 7, and adequate rest and meal 
periods. The War, Navy, and Labor Depart- 
ments recognized in January 1942 that these stand- 
ards promote maximum sustained production. 

Some of the States report increasing requests for 
permits allowing women to work nights on the 
third shift, accompanied by a slackening of re- 
— for longer workweeks. Such trends indi- 

vate that employers are attempting increasingly to 
meal production problems by putting their plants 
on a 24-hour basis, instead of requiring excessive 
hours from individual workers. 

A few nonindustrial States report only one 
request or none at all for variations, even though 
a 48-hour standard prevails. Pennsylvania, with 
a 44-hour law, has not granted permits for vari- 
ations beyond 48 hours. 

Where longer hours must be worked, the States 
and employers are recognizing the importance of 
rest periods. Wisconsin and New York in per- 


mits for longer hours have recommended rest 
periods to increase production and efficiency and 
in some cases made rest periods mandatory. In 
granting relaxations to the requirement for an hour 
lunch period, Wisconsin has issued only three per- 
mits allowing for less than a 30-minute meal- 
time. One of these was canceled at the employer's 
request when he discovered that production 
decreased. 

Some States already had statutory authority to 
grant exemptions. Some secured it through legis- 
lation. Some acted under the emergency powers 
of the governors. In general, the States have 
adopted procedures which provide that (1) the 
employer files a written application, (2) an inves- 
tigation is made, and (3) if need is established, 
written permit is issued for specified groups of 
employees for limited periods. Federal agencies 
directly responsible for the procurement of war 
materials recognized at the end of 1942 that the 
States were doing a good job in this field, that 
their program should continue, and that there 
should be no blanket suspension of basic standards. 

Action taken by one State cannot be compared 
with that taken by another, not only because legal 
standards vary, but because reporting procedures 
differ. For this reason a report is submitted for 
each State instead of a summary table. Further 
information on State action in this field can be 
secured from a report published by the Division in 
November 1942, covering the first 9 months of the 
war. The Division’s legislative digests for 1942 
and 1943 give laws enacted to authorize variations. 


Employment of Physically Disabled Workers 


A blind girl using go-no-go gages in a plant 
making guns and small shells, a girl with artificial 
legs doing an excellent job as a stenographer, more 
than 50 hard-of- hearing and deaf women on air- 
craft assembly, in plants scattered throughout the 
United States, are but a few of the steadily rising 
number of physically disabled now found in war 
jobs by field agents of the Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 

At one quartermaster depot in the far West 
blind men and women make ends for boxes, and the 
seeing-eye dogs are parked near their work places. 
When the bell rings for rest periods, the dogs 
jump up at once, a when the quitting bell rings 
they drag their masters to the time cards and out 


of doors so fast that the rest of the workers can 
hardly keep up with them. 

In a midwestern aircraft plant there are 350 
“silent”? workers who refuse to permit their physi- 
cal handicap to serve as a deterrent to their goal 
of helping win the war. These men and women, 
who can neither hear nor speak, carry on by sign 
language. With the aid of an interpreter familiar 
with that language, they receive instruction in 
training classes in this great factory. Out on the 
Pacific coast other young women “silent’’ since 
birth are junior inspectors in a huge bomber plant. 

When hard-of-hearing or deat workers are 
employed, they wear bright-colored arm bands so 
that when they are away from their machines other 
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workers may warn them of trucks stealing up on 
hem when they wouldn’t hear the horn, or of 
ther warning sounds which they would miss. 

More and more employers faced with labor 
shortage are trying out disabled individuals in a 
variety of jobs. These war workers include car- 
liacs doing office work, cripples doing assembly 
and adjustment of small instrument parts, paraly- 
sis victims who are radio repairmen or who sort 
rivets sitting in their wheel chairs, blind workers 
doing fine burring, large groups of hard-of-hearing 
doing machine operating or working in electricai 
departments of aircraft assembly plants, splicing, 
sorting, and assembling parts, or on electrical 
fabrication or installation. In one shipyard a 
one-armed welder is doing an excellent job on 
light work, while in another a midget is proving 
valuable in working in tight places in-board and 
on the ways. Another midget and her brother 
are also making themselves useful in the repair of 
airplanes by crawling into the wings, where repairs 
can be made with their aid that otherwise would 
require tearing out a larger part of the plane. 

Such war workers are making a good record. 
Of 105 replies from employers in response to 
queries about handicapped workers by the Federal- 
State Vocational Rehabilitation service, 66 per- 
cent said that the productive output of these 
workers was as high as that of able-bodied em- 
ployees, and 24 percent stated that it was higher, 
because the handicapped had developed greater 
powers of concentration than most able-bodied 
workers. Fifty-five percent of the employers said 
there was less absenteeism in the handicapped 
group and 83 percent stated that labor turn-over 
among them was lower than among the able- 
bodied. 

Nobody knows how many disabled persons are 
employed or available for employment, but a 
probable estimate of those unemployed, unsuit- 
ably employed, or employed at work that does 
not permit full use ot their talents runs about 
1,000,000. 

The employment of handicapped persons in 
one State alone increased from 200 a month 
before Pearl Harbor to 4,500 a month by the fall 
of 1942. An official of public instruction in 
another State points out advantages of employ- 
ing handicapped men and women: (1) They are 
draft-proof; (2) many are better suited for par- 
ticular jobs; (3) they don’t shop around for other 
jobs, thus reducing turn-over and improving 
morale; (4) they do careful work; (5) they are 
more appreciative of opportunity; (6) they are so 
careful that they have fewer accidents; (7) their 
attendance record is as good as that of normal 
persons, 

Employers have been reluctant to turn to this 
reservoir of manpower, but in the first year after 
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Pearl Harbor about 25,000 handicapped persons 
were placed in jobs, 15,000 of them in war 
industries, through Vocational Rehabilitation 
service. During the summer months July to 
September 1942 there were 3,349 placed in war 
plants in 45 States, and of these 15 percent were 
women workers, in 110 different occupations. Of 
the major classifications in which they were 
placed 62 percent were in clerical and sales oc- 
cupations; 22 percent in semiskilled jobs; 9 per- 
cent in professional and managerial occupations. 

The professional group included draftsmen, 
accountants, mechanical tracers, and laboratory 
workers. The clerical and sales jobs included 
general clerks, comptometer operators, card- 
punch operators, secretaries, stenographers, and 
typists. 

In the skilled group were ordnance workers 
and sheet-metal workers. 

In the semi-skilled group were aircraft assem- 
blers, bench assemblers, other assembly work, 
inspectors, machine operators, and parachute 
workers. 

Some other jobs that handicapped women fill 
are: Electrician, instrument maker, lens grinder, 
lens polisher, machinist, aircraft-instrument me- 
chanic, milling-machine operator, punch-press 
operator, tool and die maker, diamond driller, 
diamond setter, drill-press operator, lathe operator, 
and press operator. 

While the number of physically disabled persons 
placed in jobs is growing, the disabled population 
also is growing, due to the increase in industrial 
accidents throughout the United States, and of 
course to war casualties. Fortunately, men who 
lost an arm at Pearl Harbor or an eye at Guadal- 
canal have been rehabilitated and are still fighting 
the enemy as they help build guns and bombs on 
the production front. 

Proper vocational adjustment of physically dis- 
abled persons after they have received necessary 
medical care includes guidance, preparation for 
employment, and selective placement. Since a 
disabled person can be prepared for and placed in 
the same kind of work as is done by an able-bodied 
person with the same vocational qualifications, 
vocational preparation for that employment can 
be best secured where the able-bodied are pre- 
pared. Likewise a returned veteran, if he is to 
maintain himself as a civilian, once he has had 
the necessary medical care can get his best prep- 
aration for civilian employment where civilians 
receive their vocational preparation. 

Today there are increasing indications that men 
and women now in the armed forces who return 
scarred by war may be able, despite their handi- 
caps, to earn a good living, as shown by the stead- 
ily rising number of war jobs filled satisfactorily by 
physically disabled workers. 








Cooperation Solves Some Housing Problems 


After discussing problems of women war workers 
the Advisory Committees of the Women’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor, have recommended 
that women’s organizations in defense areas call 
attention to women’s needs and hel» to ©ce that 
these are included in adequate community plan- 
ning for housing, eating facilities, transportetion, 
and recreation. To check on what was being 
done in this respect, the Women’s Bureau dis- 
tributed questionnaires through Advisory Com- 
mittee members, who in turn worked through their 
local organizations. Some results are being ac- 
complished, as shown in the following examples. 

Krom Dayton, Ohio, a representative of the 
local branch of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women reports that women’s organiza- 
tions are cooperating in the program for housing 
war workers and helping newcomers adjust. to 
their jobs and location. 

The Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
began the room placement plan. Now the Na- 
tional War Housing Center has the registry of 
rooms, and inspections of these are made by per- 
sonal visits of members of several cooperating 
women’s organizations. The women’s committee 
of the church federation also has set up an office 
and sends visitors to inspect rooms in the city. 
The “block system,” through the Council of 
Defense, prevents duplicate inspection. All list- 
ings are investigated as to safety, respectability, 
and cleanliness. An educational program on the 
full utilization of existing housing facilities is the 
joint effort of the federation and others with 
pulpit, radio, and press publicity. 

Besides its war housing committee, the com- 
munity has a cooperative counseling service on 
personal and family adjustment problems of, war 
workers. 

Housing and congestion problems in Mobile, 
Ala., are beginning to straighten out. For months 
one of the Nation’s housing hot spots, now the 
city has “plenty of Federal housing units to take 
eare of the situation, with the result that the 
profiteering, the filthy crowded conditions, and 


other problems are disappearing,” reports the local 
USO-YWCA Directer. 

A womanpower conference was organized by 
the USO-YWCA unit to study the housing situa- 
tion for women war workers. Much startling in- 
formation was disclosed by the study. The 
Council of Social Agencies continued some of the 
investigations, with the result that definite recom- 
mendations have been made to the health depart- 
ment, the transportation company, the police 
department, and city officials. The USO, YWCA, 
Travelers Aid, Chamber of Commerce, and the 
LD. A. R. pooled their room registries through the 
Council of Social Agencies Housing Coordinating 
Committee. Now the registries have been taken 
over by the National Housing Administration war 
housing office. 

Through the efforts of the womanpower confer- 
ence and the Council of Social Agencies, three 
NHA dormitories were allocated to women and a 
reception center for incoming women workers was 
provided. With the NHA program in excellent 
operation, the housing problem in Mobile is easing 
up. “If Mobile could do it,” writes the USO 
director, “I believe any place in the country can 
solve housing conditions.” 

Louisville, Ky., reports that each agency with 
any social responsibility worked under great pres- 
sure about rooms for rent, and the program up to 
January 1, 1943, did not go well. The problem 
was beyond agency scope, and one of such propor- 
tions that only the municipality or community as 
a whole could supply adequate treatment. 

At length, concerted action of various groups 
enlisted the aid of the City Defense Council on 
the housing question, and resulted in a bureau of 
war housing, established under the division of 
welfare. This bureau was approved by the NHA, 
with a director and assistant supplied from Federal 
Civil Service. A supervisor of inspections will 
direct. the investigation of living accommodations 
registered. Louisville looks forward to a_ well- 
organized homes registry bureau. But the report 
closes on this note: “Need for additional housing 
is still urgent and serious.” 


Women’s Work in the Electrical Industry 


Of all industries that have converted largely 
to war production, the manufacturers of electrical 
products probably employed the largest propor- 
tion of women before the war. The industry has 
grown, but the relative importance of women has 
increased even more rapidly. In 1905 there were 


60,000 wage earners on these products, 11,000 of 
whom were women. In January 1948 there were 
more than 10 times as many wage earners and 
nearly 25 times as many women—the proportion 
of women having risen from 18 to 41 percent. 
Much of the great growth in women’s employ- 
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ment in the electrical industry is attributed to the 
development of radio. In 1939 more than half the 
workers in that field were women. About 414,000 
radio receiving sets were manufactured in 1923; 
in 1939 nearly 8,000,000 were produced for home 
and general use only exclusive of the radio- 
phonograph combination. More than 1,500,000 
automobile sets for general use also were made in 
1939. 

In October 1939, as many as 77 in 100 of all 
wage earners in the making of electric lamps were 
women, as were 54 in 100 in radios, tubes, and 
phonographs. 42 in 100 in other communications 
equipment, 31 in 100 in insulated wire and cable, 
and 30 in 100 in automotive electrical equipment. 
Most of these products, as well as other electrical 
equipment, are now in greater demand for the use 
of the armed forces or for essential war industries. 
From October 1939 to March 1943 total employ- 
ment rose by 131 percent, women’s employment 
by 198 percent. 

A special study of war industry plants in New 
Jersey, made by the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, gives some detail as to 
women’s work on various electrical products. 
Thirty-seven plants, employing over 25,000 factory 
women, were visited. Data indicate that sub- 
stitution of women for men was not extensive; 
nearly 91! percent of the women were on the 
same occupations as they were before the war. 
Two percent were doing work new to the par- 
ticular plant since it began war production, and 
between 6 and 7 percent were on jobs formerly 
done only by men. Of all workers then on pro- 
cesses formerly done exclusively by men, almost 
a fourth were women. The type of such jobs 
varied from plant to plant. For example, in 
some plants, women have always been employed 
at certain processes; in other plants, women are 
being employed at these same processes just since 
the transition from peacetime to wartime pro- 
duction. 

On the basis of work done, 47 in 100 of the 
women were assemblers, 10 in 100 were inspectors, 
8 in 100 were coil and armature winders, 4 in 100 
were operating drill presses, milling machines, 
lathe and screw machines, and grinders, among the 
more skilled of the machine processes. About 9 
in 100 were classed as operators of miscellaneous 
machines used in the making of electrical prod- 
ucts, in many cases specialized machines used 
only in this industry. Appreciable members were 
doing hard work similar to processes found in 
other industries, such as soldering, welding, 
painting, wrapping and packing, drafting and 
tracing. 
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Beginning hourly rates reported for women in 
New Jersey ranged from 40 to 50 cents in more 
than two-thirds of the plants, though lower in 3 
and higher in 8. Seven in 10 of the plants re- 
porting on the subjects had a definite plan of wage 
progression, with higher rates ranging from 44% 
to 65 cents. These raises were automatic after 
a definite period of employment, further progress 
following i. dividual ability or upgrading. A 
little more than a third of all women, at the time 
of the study, were paid on an hourly basis. For 
nearly two-thirds of this group rates in effect were 
65 but under 70 cents; for one-eighth they were 
70 cents or more. For only about 5 percent were 
they less than 50 cents, indicating that most of the 
women paid on an hourly basis received more than 
the minimum. 

Actual week’s earnings were not learned. These 
would depend on hours worked and would include 
time and one-half for all hours over 40. For the 
large number of piece workers, earnings were 
dependent also on ability to produce. In nearly 
half the plants the women worked a 48-hour 
week; in about one-fifth their usual workweek 
was over 48 hours, with a maximum of 54. Two- 
thirds of the plants had an 8-hour day for women 
Almost 80 percent of the women worked on the 
day shift, 18 percent on the evening shift, and 3 
percent on the third or graveyard shift. The 
usual lunch period in these plants was 30 minutes, 
Only 4 plants had formal rest periods. These 
rest pauses were from 5 to 15 minutes, given 
twice a day. 

Average weekly earnings and hours of men and 
women in the electrical industry are reported 
monthly by two agencies, the National Industrial 
Conference Board and the Illinois Department of 
Labor. These indicate that men’s actual hours 
of work usually are longer than women’s, their 
earnings very considerably higher. The data for 
January 1943 are as follows: 


a ie Mer 


Women 


Average weekly earnings $55. 96 $33. 69 

Average hours worked 17. 9 13. 9 

Average hourly earnings Sl. 167 $0. 768 
Illinois 

Average weekly earnings $52. 56 $29. 32 

Average hours worked i8. 9 12.9 

Average hourly earnings $1. OS $0. 69 


Compared with the vear before, men’s and 
women’s weekly earnings had increased by nearly 
18 percent. Hourly earnings had risen by about 
13 percent for men, 12 percent for women. Men 
were working on the average about 1% hours a 
week longer than before, women about 2's hours 
longer. 








Women Now Engaged In Lumbering Work 


Some time in 1942 a West Coast lumber com- 
pany charted 135 jobs that women might hold in 
the factory. By December 1 there were 261 
women on the pay roll—some in every department 
except the cargo dock where the heavy timbers are 
loaded. Another mill reported about 300 in the 
fall. 

In October 1939, according to the census, there 
were 3,412 women wage earners in logging camps, 
saw mills, and planing and plywood mills in the 
United States; in the summer of 1942, 4,000 were 
employed in Washington and Oregon alone. In 
some mills they constitute one-fifth of the force. 
A recent survey indicates that 31 firms in one 
Oregon area have women at work. 

Lumbering, which involves the cutting down 
and cutting up of trees, has been a man’s industry. 
Now, however, from recent reports, at least two 
women, working as a team, fell trees with a 
cross-cut saw; at least one woman, with a girl 
apprentice to help, is a log bucker—that is, she 
saws the felled trees into desired lengths; another 
girl working outside is a “‘whistle punk of no mean 
repute,” her job being to transmit orders by 
whistle from the man who hooks a hoisting cable 
to a trip of cars to the engineer who is to move the 
load and cannot always see clearly when all is 
ready. 

Women walk the flumes in which logs are floated 
to the mills, inspecting for loose timbers, leaks, 
and other defects. Newspaper pictures have 
shown women in New Hampshire running logs 
on the river. Other out-of-door jobs nearer to 
the mill are painting ends of lumber, sorting, 
stacking, loading box cars with smaller material. 

Logs and boards must be kept moving. Some 
girls run the “lokies,” little engines that pull cars 
of lumber around the yard. One girl may run a 
small car onto the loading hoist; another by 
means of lever and foot controls manipulates the 
loading mechanism that slides lumber from the 
chains onto the car. In one plant a woman has 
become the proficient operator of a monorail 
An inter- 
esting spot is the deck, with rolls and chains, 


car, in another of an overhead crane. 


across which logs and lumber are kept moving. 
This machinery is controlled by a girl. She has 
21 electric control buttons and 19 foot pedals. 
With these she can move 4 levers at a time. 
Down on the deck a girl stands with lumber 
moving past her, keeping the boards in line by 


“ee ’ 


means of a “picaroon.” Another control station 
operates the log haul-up. The woman here not 
only presses the control buttons but may use a 
peavey to keep the logs moving. A girl whose 
regular job is a nailer has learned to operate a 
power-lift dolly and acts as substitute driver 
occasionally. 

Before the present labor shortage in the lumber 
business, women’s work was chiefly the handling 
of smaller pieces. They showed a_ particular 
superiority in racking, making far fewer mistakes 
than men and doing a neater job. They sorted 
and checked lumber, tied it in bundles, and marked 
grades. 

Now women are feeding a variety of machines 
chiefly saws or planers. The feeder places a 
piece of wood to be processed on the rolls or chains 
that carry it to the machine. Other women 
off-bear—that is, they take the processed boards 
from the machine, pile them, or place them on 
trucks. Among the machines women tend are 
end-matching saws that cut either a tongue or a 
eroove in the ends of the boards so that they may 
be fitted together. There are double-end-trim 
saws that cut pieces to identical lengths; bevel-cut 
saws; and flooring machines. 

In one mill reporting, one of the first women to 
craduate to a semiskilled classification became a 
fast, even feeder of the flooring machine, which 
planes both surfaces of a board and cuts a tongue 
in one edge and a groove in the other. Another 
multiple-process machine that women feed, a 
molder, planes boards or strips on all sides and 
shapes them to a determined cross section, Some 
women are “hog feeders’—putting scrap wood 
into a mill which reduces it to chips. The feeder 
must maintain a regular flow of the wood to the 
mill, which is conveyor fed. 

In inspecting timbers for airplane materials a 
woman makes a cut in the timber with a chisel, 
to determine the direction of the grain, a job 
requiring considerable judgment. With the aid 
of a yard stick she draws a long line to indicate 
the direction. This is a guide for the man on the 
saw. An Oregon mill man is looking for girls who 
are high-school graduates to learn tallying, which 
involves keeping daily records of quantities and 
Women are already 
doing this in other mills. They are picking 
orders and tallying in the shipping department 


grades of lumber produced. 
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Increased Employment of Women in Canada 


From June 1941 to January 1943 women in gain- 
ful employment in Canada increased by at least 
56 percent. Actual increase no doubt was greater, 
since the estimate for January 1943 excluded 
girls of 14 and 15. At that time there were re- 
ported nearly 4,000,000 women over 15 years of 
age, one-third of them employed and about 6 per- 
cent of them engaged directly or indirectly in war 
industry. This latter group, numbering 225,000, 
was just over one-fifth of all men and women so 
classified. 

Preliminary data on the regular decennial 
census of 1941 have been examined by the Women’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. These show 
that of more than 4,000,000 women 14 years or 
older the gainfully numbered 865,000, or 21 per- 
cent; they formed about 2! percent of all occupied 
persons. The great majority of the women were 
wage earners, and of these 6 percent were not at 
work on the day of the census. While three-fifths 
of this group not working were without jobs or 
were laid off, more than a fifth were ill. 

More than two-thirds of the women wage 
earners had worked 40 weeks or longer in the pre- 
ceding year; only one-seventh, less than 20 weeks, 
However, over half the women wage earners 
reported total earnings below $450; less than an 
eighth, as much as $950. 

The 1941 distribution of women in the main 
woman-employing industry groups, and their 
percent of total, were as follows: 

Percent 


distribution 
ou omen 


Percent 
of women 
in total 


All industries 100 21 
Personal service 31 73 
Professional service 21 64 
Manufacturing 21 19 
Trade and finance 16 26 


All other 11 5 

In addition there were reported 85,000 young 
women and 69,000 young men (14 to 24 years) 
without any occupation and seeking work. The 
preponderance of women and girls probably was 
due to the fact that many young men of these 
ages had enlisted in the armed forces. 

From 1931 to 1941 women 14 vears of age and 
older had increased by 18 percent, men by 13 per- 
cent. There was an even greater difference in 
increases in the gainfully occupied, though persons 
in the armed forces who had previously been gain- 
ful workers were included. For women the rise 
was 30 percent, for men 10. In the manufacturing 
and construction industries, though strictly com- 
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parable figures are not available, women’s employ- 
ment appears to have risen by 62 percent, men’s 
by 27. Apparently there were declines for women 
in agriculture and in transportation and communi- 
cation, and considerable gains in personal service, 
trade and finance, and the professions. 

Data are available giving employment of men 
and women in manufacturing groups in 1940 and 
in 1942. These, while differing somewhat in cov- 
erage and classification, present a clear picture of 
growing participation of women in industry in 
general and also in war production. While in 
1940 women were 22 percent of all in manufactur- 
ing, they were 26 percent in October 1942. In 
every manufacturing industry reported, their pro- 
portion had grown. The differences were espe- 
cially marked in certain war industries, as the 
following shows: 


electrical apparatus 26 37 
Iron and steel products 6 14 
Chemicals and allied products 24 35 
tubber products : 28 34 
Nonferrous metal products 10 16 


In the iron and steel division especially large 
numbers of women in 1942 were employed in fire- 
arm and aircraft factories, in which they were 35 
and 23 percent, respectively, of all employees. A 
very large proportion of the women in the chemi- 
cal industries were engaged in the production of 
explosives and ammunition. 

Relative to these changes in proportions is the 
fact that the employment of greater numbers of 
women workers is attributed in part to changes in 
the type of products manufactured by individual 
establishments and to extensive rearrangement of 
procedures so as to permit the employment of 
women and girls. There has of course been a tre- 
mendous increase generally in employment in man- 
ufacturing establishments during 1941 and 1942, 
the industrial war effort, on the whole, having been 
in its preliminary stages in 1940. 

Employment in nonmanufacturing industries is 
compared with 1931. Substitution of women for 
men had taken place in certain of these which 
have long employed large numbers of women. 
The following are noteworthy: 


Perce P 
4 f un 

Services (chiefly hotels, restaurants, 
and laundries 12 52 
Trade 28 45 
Finance 30 15 








Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls 


The total number of employees in nonagricul- 
tural establishments in April 1943, as reported to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, was 38,341,000 
about 150,000 more than in March and almost two 
and a half million more shan in April 1942. These 
figures do not include proprietors of unincorpo- 
rated businesses, self-employed persons, unpaid 
family workers, domestics employed in private 
homes, public emergency employees, and person- 
nel in the armed forces. The gain over the month 
was primarily the result of an increase of almost 
100,000 employees in trade and reflects the large 
spurt in retail buying during the Easter season. 


MANUFACTURING 


Wage-earner employment in all manufacturing 
industries increased 4,000 over the month, the 
smallest monthly increase since January 1942. 
In the nondurable goods group of industries, where 
a relatively short work-week had prevailed, wage- 
earner employment declined by 49,000. Employ- 
ment in the durable goods group was 2,230,000, an 


increase of 53,000 since March 1943 and 980,000 
since April 1942. The only sizable increase over 
the month was in the transportation equipment 
group owing to continued expansion in aircraft 
and shipbuilding. 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing industries 
averaged $41.84 in March 1943 as compared with 
$41.12 in February and $34.63 in March 1942. 
Average weekly earnings in the durable-goods 
group was $47.79 and in the nondurable $33.24. 
Each of these figures is about 20 percent higher 
than the earnings in March 1942. 


NONMANUFACTURING 


Employment in both coal mining industries con- 
tinued to decline. The anthracite mining indus- 
try employed about 5,000 fewer wage earners in 
April 1943 than in April 1942 and 600 fewer than 
in March 1943. Employment in the bituminous 
coal mining industry was 394,000, about 47,000 
less than in April of last vear and !1,000 less than 
in March 19438. 


Public Employment 


With the addition of 33,800 during April 1943, 
Federal employment reached a total of 3,058,000 
by the end of the month. The gain, the smallest 
nonseasonal one in 18 months, was entirely in war 
agencies. Since April 1942, war agencies have 
added 1,037,000 employees to their civilian staffs. 
In other Federal agencies employment declined 
by 39,000, partly as a result of reorganizations that 
have transferred activities and personnel to war 
agencies. Since January 1943, Federal pay rolls 
have aggregated well over a half billion a month; 
the April total amounted to $564,819,000. 

The NYA dropped 4,630 persons in April 
440 from the student work program and 4,190 
from the War production training program. 

The WPA cut its personnel and pay rolls by 
40 percent —from 136,000 to 81,900 for personnel 
and from $10,204,000 to $6,188,000 for pay rolls. 
The CCC continued its curtailed operations with 
a supervisory and technical stail of 207. 

Employment gains on housing, war-public 
works, and shipbuilding and repair projects were 
more than offset by declines on other types of 
construction projects due to completions during 
the month, bringing the total employment on 
federally financed construction to 2,464,000. 


10 


Civilian employment and pay rolls in the regular 
Fede ral Sé rvice 8s, on construction, sh ipbu ilding and 
repair projects financed wholly or partially from 
Federal funds, and on other Federal programs, 
April 1943 

[Subject to revision| 


Service or program Employment Payrolls 
Regular Federal services: 
kxecutive_ 3, 049, 000 $562, 639, 000 
War agencies 2, 263, 000 | 405, 879, 000 
Other. - ; 786, 000 156, 760, 000 
Legislative __- 6, 100 1, 416, 000 
Judicial 2. 700 763, 000 
Construction, shipbuilding and 
repair: 
Financed from regular Fed- 
eral appropriations--- ~~ 2, 153, 000 | 480, 656, 000 
Publie housing : 93, 000 13, 752, 000 
War public works_-_- 11, 000 1, 605, 000 


Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation _- 
Other programs: 


National Youth Adminis- 


207, 000 39, 118, 000 


tration . 4 179, 000 3, 473, 000 
Work Projects Administra- 

tion__ 81, 900 6, 188, 000 
Civilian Conservation Corps 207 45, 000 
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Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries by major industry 
groups (adjusted to Bureau of Employment Security final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the 
second quarter of 1942. 


Estimated mrumber of wage earners 


0,000 (thousands) 


Industry group — 


Average weekly earnings 
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Cost of Living in April, 1943 


Mainly because of continued advances in food 
prices, especially for fresh fruits and vegetables, 
the cost of living for city workers rose 1.1 percent 
from mid-March to mid-April. Toward the end 
of the period covered by the report, the President 
issued his Hold the Line directive. This increase, 
somewhat smaller than in the previous month, 
brought the level of all living costs to 124.1 per- 
cent of the 1935-39 average, 23 percent above 
January 1941, base period for the Little Steel 
formula. 

Food costs, the most important part of the 
family budget, were up 2.3 percent from March 
to April. On the average, consumers now pay 
$1.40 for food which cost $1 in the years 1935-39. 
Average a of fresh fruits and vegetables ad- 
vanced 10.5 percent over the month, to a point 
51 percent above April of last year. 

Prices of cabbage were up 24 percent, onions 
20 percent, apples 19 percent, and sweetpotatoes 
31 percent over the month. Prices of certain 
vegetables declined se asonally—14 percent in the 
case of carrots and 2 percent for spinach. Prices 
of white potatoes, which were extremely scarce 
in April, rose 14% percent to a level 61 percent 
above April of last year and 173 percent above 
January 1941. 

Prices of fresh fish also increased further | 
percent during the month to a level 30 peseee 
higher than a year ago. Fish is now twice as 
expensive as it was before the war. Most other 
food costs continued their slow advances of recent 
months, with the chief exception of eggs, which 
declined seasonally, but less than usual at this 
time of year, and of pork. New dollar and cent 
ceilings set by the OPA resulted in a fractional 
decline for pork products as a group. There were 
increases of 1.0 percent or less for other meats; 
of '» percent or less for cereals and bakery prod- 
ucts, sugar and sweets, fats and oils, and dairy 
products. 

The increases in food prices were quite general, 
but were especially large in a number of Southern 
cities. The variation between cities was larger 
than usual, ranging from less than ': percent in 
Minneapolis to over 5 percent for Jacksonville, 
Norfolk, and Wichita. At present levels there is 
considerable variation between cities in the amount 
by which food prices have increased since the 
price rise began to be marked in January 1941. 
The advance | abies from 61 percent in Knoxville 
and 59 percent in Memphis and Norfolk to 35 
percent in St. Paul and Min:.capolis. 

For all living costs there are also marked differ- 
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Cost of Living in 21 Large Cities 


Percent of change from 
Index as 
of April 
Area and ci 15, 1943 March April August 
1935-1939 | 15, 1943 | 15, 1942 | 15, 1939 

100 > April | to April | to April 
5, 1943 7 15, 1943 5, 1943 


Average: Large cities 124. 
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ences between cities, with advances since January 
1941 ranging from nearly 29 percent in Savannah 
to about 19 percent in Minneapolis. Aside from 
food, other living costs rose by only small amounts 
during the month. Prices of clothing were up 
0.2 percent on the average, because of slight 
increases for men’s wool suits and coats and for 
women’s percale house dresses in some cities. 
There were smaller increases for house furnish- 
ings, and for fuel, electricity, and ice. On the 
other hand, the fairly sharp advances of recent 
months were continued for medical care, barber 
and beauty shop services, and motion-picture ad- 
missions. Charges for hospital rooms were higher 
in 8 of the 21 cities surveyed. Costs for miscel- 
laneous goods and services as a group rose 0.3 
pereent from March to April. 

Rents, which are surveyed quarterly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, have shown very little 
change during the past 12 months. The next 
report on rent costs will cover monthly changes 
for the quarterly period through June. 
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